Rav Shmuel, one of the great sages 
of the Talmud, a third century teacher 
in Israel, once said that he was familiar 
both with the stars and the streets 
of his city of Nehardea. He meant that 


the stars stood for his great 
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Sermon given by Rabbi Sidney J. Jacobs 
of Skokie, Iilinois, February 3 


The Stars and the Streets 
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principles and the streets for the immediate 


problems of his time 


. . . By saying that he was as fa- 
miliar with the stars as with the 
streets, he was asserting that, without 
great principles, life is meaningless, 
and, without attention to the problems 
of life, life becomes sterile. In other 
words, the stars are our values, our 
goals in life, our dreams for ourselves 
and our children. The streets—well, the 
street of which I speak tonight is Kil- 
dare Avenue in Skokie, but it could be 
your street. It could have been your 
street and can be your street in the 
future. 

I would like to introduce to you, by 
way of giving you some of their back- 
ground, two of our new neighbors in 
Skokie, Mr. and Mrs. David P. Jones. 


Young Professional 

Lois and David Jones are a young 
professional couple who have lived in 
the Chicago area for approximately 10 
years. They came from widely sepa- 
rated parts of the country to attend 
colleges here. They met each other as 
students and have been married for 
four years. Both are college graduates, 
and both are employed in professional 
capacities. They have no children. 


Mr. Jones is employed as a statis- 
tical analyst. He was born in Syracuse, 
New York and is a graduate of the 
University of Illinois where he re- 
ceived a B.A. degree in Economics in 
1955. He also has an M.A. degree from 
Loyola University of Chicago in social 
and industrial relations. He served 21 
months in the Army in 1955 and 1956, 
15 months of which were spent in Ko- 
rea with the Twenty-fourth Infantry 
Division. He holds a first lieutenant’s 
commission and was commander of the 
headquarter’s battery of the Twenty- 
sixth Anti-Aircraft Battalion. 

Mrs. Jones is employed as an indus- 
trial research chemist. She was born 
in Oklahoma and is a graduate of St. 
Francis College in Joliet, Illinois, 
where she received a B.S. degree in 


Ten Cents 


chemistry in 1955. She has also been 
a student at Fisk University and has 
done graduate work in chemistry at 
Loyola University. 


Before moving to Skokie, Mr. and 
Mrs. Jones lived near the University 
of Chicago where they were members 
of St. Ambrose Catholic Church. They 
now become members of Skokie’s St. 
Joan of Arc parish of the Roman Cath- 
olic Archdiocese. They have been rent- 
ing an apartment since their marriage 
and have been planning for some time 
to buy a home. They searched for over 
a year and chose Skokie because of its 
convenience to Mrs. Jones’ place of em- 
ployment. 


Persons of Color 


One other thing I should like to add, 
and that is that Lois and David Jones 
are what we call persons of color; they 
are Negroes. And they become, by 
moving into our community, the first 
Negro home owners in Sokie. A 1958 
special census indicated that other Ne- 
groes live in this suburb, but most of 
them are domestics who live with their 
white employers. There have been no 
Negro families to buy and occupy a 
home in Skokie until this week. 


I have given you this information 
about the Jones family, not because a 
person moving into our community 
needs to present his credentials as a 
human being but because so many of 
us have a stereotype of the Negroes. 
We know Negroes as they work as our 
maids and do handy work around the 
house. We see them in menial capac- 
ities, and they are also people we may 


exploit if we operate a credit business 
in certain sections of the city. 

There are good Negroes who don’t 
drink, and there are bad Negroes who 
drink, and that is about the best you 
can say, according to the insights of 
many of us. 

Most of us have not had the oppor- 
tunity of meeting the college-trained, 
professionally active, sophisticated 
young American Negro citizens, as are 
Lois and David Jones. 

For about a year, as I told you, they 
tried to buy a home, and they found a 
number of homes that they liked; but 
in every case they discovered that it 
was impossible to purchase a home in 
the areas in which they wanted to live 
because they are Negroes. So long as 
they remained within the Negro ghetto, 
even the expanded Negro ghetto, they 
were free to rent, of course at very 
high prices, to live in these single fam- 
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INTERRACIAL MARRIAGE 


Editor: 

That was a pretty thought-provoking ar- 
ticle by Russ Marshall in Dec. ‘61 COM- 
MUNITY, entitled ‘‘Negroes and Interracial 
Marriage.’’ The article gave us some his- 
tory of miscegenation in this country and 
south of the border which was interesting, 
of course, but what bothered me was that 
Russ did not draw any conclusions in his 
article, and to me some seemed pretty ob- 
vious. 

The most obvious, and the most danger- 
ous to the cause of integration in our neigh- 
borhoods, is the conclusion | have drawn 
that interracial marriages will increase con- 
siderably when we at last have open occu- 
pancy housing. For if miscegenation has 
been going on for some time, and been 
promoted mostly by white men, and if fur- 
thermore one of the main forces to prohibit 
interracial marriages has been state laws 
against interracial marriage, then it follows 
that when the state laws are corrected and 
social pressure is reduced against such 
unions, they will increase. We cannot pre- 
tend interracial marriages are not going to 
increase because ‘there is much evidence 
that today the number of interracial alli- 
ances is far below the actual number... 
of two generations ago.’’ Today isn’t tomor- 
row. And it is tomorrow that everyone is 
thinking about—rightly or wrongly. 


Erase Fears * 

| think tomorrow we may look forward 
to, not a nation of ‘‘brown Negroes,’’ but the 
possibility that perhaps a few of our grand- 
children may be Negro; and if we have any 
qualms now about such an eventuality, we 
should do all we can by reading, listening, 
talking, and praying for grace and guid- 
ance to erase our fears on this score. 

We should be making efforts now to 
make the acquaintance of Negroes we work 
with to help dispel our fears that ‘‘they’’ are 
any different from us. Friendship House in 
Chicago offers a fine opportunity for Chi- 
cagoans to meet across the color line 
through its program of ‘’Educational Home 
Meetings.’’ (Editor’s Note: And groups in 
seven other cities are now also arranging 
these programs locally: Aurora, Evanston, 
and Joliet, Illinois; Cleveland and Colum- 
bus, Ohio; New York City; and Notre Dame, 
Indiana. See Feb. and Mar. ‘61 COMMU- 
NITY for details.) 


We should each of us be thinking how 
we can meet “across the color line’’ similar- 
ly. The tenor of the times is changing fast. 
Those of us who hope to cling to old ways 
and old ideas about the separation of the 
races along racist ideas are fighting a los- 
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ing battle. Some will go on, or rather go 
down, fighting for the cause of ‘‘segrega- 
tion,’’ but most of us know that this cause 
is lost. A new era will be ushered in, a new 
era of justice and equality for every child 
of God, when people stop fearing interracial 
unions. Ardent believers in justice will wel- 
come this new era no matter what skin color 
future generations may turn out to be. 
Those with misgivings should be helped to 
understanding and assured of our continued 
prayers. 

MRS. JEAN LITTLE 

Yonkers, New York 


A CRITICIQUE 


Editor: 

Our pastoral theology class ‘‘Contem- 
porary Catholic Literature’’ has been mak- 
ing a study of available Catholic literature, 
and | was assigned your periodical. | thought 
you would like to know our thoughts. 

We felt that you are doing a very fine 
job with COMMUNITY. Only too bad that 
the circulation is not much larger. 

Our one negative critique was that may- 
be more news of interracial life in many 
more cities and towns and countrysides of 
the United States might add interest and 
stimulate wider appeal. | know that person- 
ally | was caught by the caption under one 
picture: ‘Oregon has_ integrated police 
force’! But at the same time we felt that 
this would be and is very hard with limited 
funds, limited personnel, limited time, and 
not a vast circulation — especially for a 
magazine which works with one of the prob- 
lems in social life today. 


REV. DANIEL HASENEORHL, 0O.S.B. 
St. Benedict, Oregon 


COMMENDS CLARK 


Editor: 

As a new subscriber, | enjoyed the ar- 
ticle by Dennis Clark, ““Why Is Housing 
Segregation Unjust?’”’ in Jan. ‘61 COMMU- 
NITY. Here the ugliness and bigotry is intel- 
ligently refuted. Doing the right thing for 
the wrong reasons can only add to the con- 
fusion. To act requires a reason. 

Only the discipline and control of right 
reason merit our respect. The Catholic con- 
cept of conscience is what dignifies the in- 
dividual, not vague scruples conditioned by 
personal experience. What | am suggesting 
is the need to augment practical informa- 
tion with sound principle. 

If your intention is but to share a par- 
ticular enthusiasm with like-minded people, 
a thorough grounding in principles would be 
but an unnecessary tediousness. But if the 
idea is to work an irrevocable change in 
the lives of men, they must be given prin- 


in this issue ... 


The Stars and the Street 
by Rabbi Sidney J. Jacobs 


a 


““Welcome Fellow-Catholics 
by Father Arthur Sauer 


ciples from which the slightest deviation 
will leave them painfully conscious of the 
precariousness of their position. Revelation 
is not enough, it cannot precede intelligence. 
Men must first be restored to reason and 
then restored to God. 

It is the work of Christ to prevent in- 
justice as well as restore integrity. This re- 
quires conviction. It is not the heart, but 
the mind that must be persuaded. Give the 
segregationists reasons which they cannot 
refute, and then let them go to Hell if they 
so choose. 

This is strong language, but Hell is a 
choice. No one is being destroyed by dis- 
belief in Christ, but by belief in that which 
is not Christ. This is a credulity to which 
all of us are heir qnd only reason can rec- 
tify. We believe that which is unverifiable 
on the authority of those whose ingenuity is 
mistaken for intellect. 

Racial discrimination is possible because 
men have been taught that experience is 
the arbiter of all truth. To reverence truth, 
however we experience it, is what must first 
be accomplishd and only then can men be 
reconciled to God in Christ. 

Please send 100 copies at seven cents 
each, of Dennis Clark’s article, ‘“Why Is 
Housing Segregation Unjust?”’ 


W. R. SIMMONS 
Suquamish, Washington 


Editor’s Note: Reprints of the article 
are still available: 
1-99 copies, 10 cents each. 
100-999 copies, seven cents each 
1,000 or more copies, five cents 
each. 
Postage on orders of 10 or more copies 
will be paid by Friendship House, if 
payment accompanies order. Send or- 
der to Friendship House, 4233 South 
Indiana Avenue, Chicago 53, Illinois. 


PINCH PENNIES 


Editor: 

Would you give some space to the Penny 
Pinchers? We are a group of laymen aid- 
ing home and foreign missions by forward- 
ing YOUR pennies to the poor and needy. 
(The group was established in 1956 and is 
approved by Propogation of the Faith di- 
rector of this diocese.) 

At this season we are begging for the 
lepers in Japan. With 100 pennies we can 
purchase enough of DDS, the wonder drug, 
to care for one leper for one year—and that 
length of treatment is enough to cure all 
but the worst cases of leprosy! Please send 
contributions to: 

THE PENNY PINCHERS 
P.O. Box 1958 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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ily dwellings converted into multiple 
family units. But to live in a decent 
area convenient to where Mrs. Jones 
works they found impossible. 


After a year of being turned down 
and often having people of their own 
acquaintance who out of curiosity 
asked about the same house and found 
that it was available on the day they 
were told it was not available, Mr. and 
Mrs. Jones purchased their home on 
Kildare Avenue through a subterfuge. 
A white nominee purchased the home 
first from one of our local real estate 
dealers and then sold it to Mr. and 
Mrs. Jones. 


Mortgage, Insurance 

The deed is in the process of being 
transferred to them, or it may have 
been transferred already. The status of 
the mortgage is not clear at the mo- 
ment—whether they are taking over 
the mortgage of the nominee, which is 
unlikely—or whether they can make 
new mortgage arrangements. The sta- 
tus of the insurance on the home is not 
clear at the moment either, because of 
the policy of many companies in re- 
fusing to insure Negroes on their prop- 
erty. 


On Monday of this week, the nomi- 
nee moved into the home—the white 
couple, who are Jewish. On Tuesday, 
the Jones family moved in; and later 
this week the nominee and his family 
moved out completely, and they are 
now out of the picture. On Monday 
night, in the quiet, cold street of Kil- 
dare Avenue, rocks were thrown which 
shattered the front picture window 
and the rear windows of the new home. 
At that point, a police guard was es- 
tablished with squad cars parked in 
front of and at the rear of the house, 
and the house has been floodlit each 
night. 


The first notification that was had 
by anyone aside from the purchaser 
and their friend, the nominee, was a 
week ago Tuesday night when the 
white couple who were purchasing the 
home held a gathering at their home 
and invited about 20 of their friends. 
One of the people they invited was a 
gentleman who is active on the North 
Shore Human Relations Committee. 
When he heard what was going on, he, 
in turn, called the Illinois Commission 
on Human Relations, which is a state 
agency under the jurisdiction of the 
Governor of Illinois. Thus at this meet- 
ing a week ago Tuesday night there 
was present the Executive Director of 
the Illinois Commission on Human Re- 
lations. After she had heard the story 
of what was being planned, she sug- 
gested a meeting be held with the Vil- 
lage officials; and such a meeting was 
held last Saturday morning in the of- 
fice of the Village Manager. I was in- 
vited to attend the meeting as vice- 
president and one of the founders of 
the Human Relations Council, but be- 
cause of the Sabbath I could not be 
present. 


We have a number of key people 
who are serving in this situation that 
confronts our community for the first 
time. I should like to mention them to 
you so that you may be familiar with 
the dramatis personae. I have already 
described the two leading characters, 
David and Lois Jones, and I will pro- 
ceed to tell you about the others in this 
cast. 


Others in Cast 

We are working in the closest asso- 
ciation with the Village Manager, Ber- 
nard L. Marsh, who has done a re- 
markable job. He is, after all, an em- 
ployee; he is not an elected official of 
the Village; he is subject to the pres- 
sures of every side that can get to him. 
He has done a job with courage, with- 
out flag-waving but with persistence; 
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and it was through his efforts that the 
Village Trustees were persuaded last 
Tuesday evening to adopt the follow- 
ing statement, which is now official 
Village policy: 


On behalf of the Board of Trus- 
tees of the Village of Skokie, the 
following statement is made. 

The people of the Village of Sko- 
kie may rest assured that the con- 
stitutional and civil rights of all 
citizens and property owners, old 
and new, will be protected. 


We are confident that all citi- 
zens of Skokie share our deter- 
mination to maintain law and or- 
der, and to preserve the good name 
of our community. 


This statement was achieved through 
insistence on our part and cooperation 
by Bernard Marsh that the Village of 
Skokie go on record in reaffirming 
what we assume a village government 
will do in an instance of this kind. 
When we speak of community re- 
sources, we should be very happy that, 
unlike other areas, the Village author- 
ities are cooperating with us. 

Through the offices of Bernard 
Marsh, the police have been vigilant; 
and Police Chief Ryan and the police 
of this community are maintaining law 
and order. (Some of us have stood, as 
I have stood, at Airport Homes in 
Fernwood and on Peoria Street and in 
Cicero and have learned many lessons 
as to how to handle a human relations 
tension situation.) 


Advise, Counsel 


In addition to Bernard Marsh repre- 
senting the Village of Skokie, and with 
the cooperation of Mayor Ambrose M. 
Reiter and the trustees, we have other 
individuals who are advising us and 
counselling us in the situation. Among 
them are Aimee Isgrig, who is the ex- 
ecutive director, to whom I referred a 
moment ago, of the Illinois Commis- 
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Skokie Priest: ‘‘Welcome Fellow Catholics” 


Letter read at all Masses on Sunday, February 12 


ST. PETER’S CATHOLIC CHURCH 
SKOKIE, ILLINOIS 


My dear parishioners: 

As citizens and as Christians we, as 
well as the entire village of Skokie, 
have come after 96 years to face the 
fact that there are no second class citi- 
zens in America. In 1954 the Supreme 
Court of the United States told us this; 
it is the law of the land that all are 
equal. This means the Negroes as well 
as whites. 

Two weeks ago, a highly educated 
and cultured Negro family, a young 
man and his wife, with no children, 
moved to Skokie and into St. Joan of 
Arc’s Parish. He and she are both col- 
lege graduates. They are practicing 
Catholics. Culturally and socially, this 
family is equal to anyone here and 
even surpasses many of us in this re- 
spect. 

I, as a member of the Human Rela- 
tions Council of Niles Township, have 
represented you and our Catholic 
Church and the citizens in this mat- 
ter. I will say but a few words at this 
time: Let us, as Christians, be Chris- 
tians and not let fear, hysteria, ugli- 
ness, and all that is beneath the dig- 
nity of a human being come out of us. 
Rather, let us keep our heads, other- 
wise we are animals, as some who have 
shown their true nature of hate have 
become. We must face the fact that 
this is not 1861 but 1961. Further, I as- 
sure you that we do not face the same 
conditions that exist in Chicago, where 


there have been mass move-ins of Ne- 
gro families. 

I commend our Village Manager, Mr. 
Bernard Marsh; our Mayor, Mr. Am- 
brose Reiter and all the Village Trus- 
tees; our Police Chief, Mr. Ryan, his 
officers and men of the police force; 
our Fire Chief, Mr. Reddick and his 
men for their stern and true stand to 





maintain order. Also, the director of 
the State Human Relations Commis- 
sion, Miss Isgrig; the press, and Mr. 
McDermott of the Catholic Interracial 
Council of our Archdiocese. All were 
present at many meetings. This is the 
key to this situation. I assure you, hav- 
ing been in on every meeting held in 
the past two weeks, that we have had 
wonderful thinking and cooperation 


from all the local clergy, Jewish, Prot- 
estant and Catholic. Rabbi Jacobs, 
Rabbi Weiner, Rev. Dr. Bond of the 
Central Methodist Church, Re. Gish 
of Niles Community Church, repre- 
sentatives of the Ministerial Associa- 
tion, and Father Flynn and Father Mc- 
Kenzie of St. Joan of Arc’s Church; 
Father Trainor and Father Harris of 
St. Lambert’s Church; and the priests 
of our own parish. Business leaders and 
many ordinary citizens have helped, 
too. 

We will not be another DEERFIELD, 
nor another LITTLE ROCK! 

Our Archbishop, Cardinal Meyer, has 
ordered us to act as true and good citi- 
zens, and as true Catholics. We have 
a moral obligation to accept the races 
of the world and to act as we should 
as true Catholics; otherwise we will 
have another New Orleans where 
many so-called “Catholics” have given 
a black eye to our Church. 

I assure you again that this situa- 
tion is in hand, and I will report com- 
pletely to you shortly. In the mean- 
time do not spread rumors; in fact, be- 
lieve no rumors at all. Rather, pray 
that Almighty God will give us all the 
grace to love our fellow man, our 
neighbor. There are some unthinking 
and some evil people who use the 
rumor method to cause revolutions. 


We can and will meet this challenge! 
Sincerely yours in Christ, 


FATHER ARTHUR SAUER 
Administrator of St. Peter's 





sion on Human Relations. She is an 
able, very perceptive young lady who 
has done an admirable job thus far in 
the community. John McDermott, who 
directs the Catholic Interracial Council, 
which became involved in the situa- 
tion because David and Lois Jones are 
Roman Catholics, has been of inestima- 
ble assistance. The Catholic Interracial 
Council is one of the outstanding 
groups in human relations work in 
Chicago. Finally, Jane Weston, who is 
the director of the Housing Opportu- 
nities program of the American 
Friends Service Committee, has been 
working at our side constantly. 


Press Helps 

In the area of community resources, 
I should like to mention also the press. 
We have had splendid cooperation thus 
far from the press of Niles Township 
as well as the papers of the Chicago 
Metropolitan area. Ever since the Chi- 
cago race riots of 1919, when a study 
was made of the ingredients which led 
to the violence of that time, it has 
been understood that the press and, of 
course, in more recent years, radio and 
television, can play a great part in 
either fomenting: or keeping down vio- 
lence. When these matters are printed 
at a time when tension is high, they 
serve to attract outsiders to the area, 
and very often it is the outsiders who 
are guilty of the extreme violence. 


Show Restraint 

Another community resource which 
is cooperating with us are the Jewish 
community relations agencies, who 
have shown remarkable restraint and 
laudable patience in this entire matter. 
The natural tendency of the B’nai 
B’rith Anti-Defamation League and of 
the American Jewish Congress profes- 
sional staff and of the American Jew- 
ish Committee is to come into the area 
to get involved and to tell their mem- 
bership that they are in control of the 
situation. In this instance, however, 
and at our request, they are staying 
out. Our feeling is that we have enough 
human relations agencies around now 
and that the less we have outsiders 
around the better. They have been 


very cooperative, they have been kept 
informed constantly of the develop- 
ments, but they are staying out of the 
community. 

Finally, in terms of community re- 
sources I want to mention with great 
pride the clergy—or at least part of the 
clergy of Niles Township. We have 
been proud for a number of years 
about the cooperation that exists on 
many levels among certain clergymen 
in our community, but never have we 
had a finer moment or a finer hour in 
the history of interfaith relations in 
this community than we have had this 
week. I refer primarily to three men 
beside myself. One of them is a Roman 
Catholic priest, Father Arthur Sauer, 
who is the administrator of St. Peter’s, 
the oldest and largest Catholic Church 
in Skokie. While the couple involved 
are not members of that parish but 
are becoming members of the St. Joan 
of Arc parish, nevertheless it is Father 
Sauer who has taken the lead. It is he 
who has kept in touch with the Chan- 
cery office of the Catholic Archdiocese 
of Chicago to make sure that Cardinal 
Meyer’s very vigorous statement on 
these matters, which was issued in Sep- 
tember and released recently, is en- 
forced locally. 


Clergy Cooperate 

Dr. Ray Bond of Central Methodist 
Church, is the second of the clergy- 
men whom I would mention. Father 
Sauer has a stake in this, you might 
say, because the new residents are Ro- 
man Catholics. Rabbis have a stake, 
because we are members of a minority 
group. However, a white Anglo-Saxon, 
Protestant clergyman could be expect- 
ed to be part of a White Supremacy 
League. Dr. Ray Bond of Central 
Methodist Church has taken the lead 
in expressing the sentiments of Prot- 
estant Christians in this community 
and has worked closely with Father 
Sauer and the rest of us. 

Third, I would like to mention my 
colleague, the Rabbi of Temple Judea, 
Karl Weiner, who also has done a 
splendid job, who has delivered some 
very admirable and forthright state- 
ments in this entire matter and whose 


statements, in turn, have made me 
proud to be a colleague and a rabbi in 
Israel. I have also played some small 
part in this quartet of clergymen this 
week. 

These are the resources that we have 
in Skokie in dealing with the move-in 
of the first Negro family. 


Those Opposed 

What about the opposition? The op- 
position consists, first, of course, in 
terms of geographical immediacy of 
the neighbors, of the residents of the 
9600 block on Kildare Avenue. 

Last Monday night, I deserted our 
Institute of Jewish Studies for the first 
time since it was organized (except 
when I have been out-of-town) to make 
the rounds with Rabbi Weiner and Dr. 
Bond. We visited every neighbor on 
the block, introduced ourselves and 
told them the story. We found that 
many of them were hearing for the 
first time about what was happening. 
And we found degrees of resistance, 
degrees of hostility and degrees of 
fear. The opposition comes not only 
from neighbors but from other resi- 
dents of the area, and, I am sorry to 
tell you—from Jews, too many Jews. 


It was a source of amazement, shock 
and saddened disbelief to me to find 
Jews living in the area who could not 
see a correlation between the antagon- 
ism of whites to Negroes moving in 
and the hostility to Jews who moved 
into the formerly restricted commu- 
nities of Skokie and Lincolnwood. 


Vehement, Venomous 

As we listened to the vehement and 
venemous remarks from some young 
Jewish matrons of the area, I turned 
in their presence to Dr. Bond and to 
Father Sauer and asked them whether 
these remarks did not have a familiar 
ring and whether they did not bring 
back memories to these clergymen of 
the antagonism expressed by their 
church members to the first Jews to 
move in on the blocks in which they 
live. 

Last Tuesday night, we convened 
what was supposed to be a small meet- 
. .. Cont. on next page 
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ing in the court room of the Skokie 
police station. When I walked in some- 
what late to the meeting, I found not 
the 25 people we had assumed would 
be there, but a jammed courtroom with 
standing room only. 

The entire opposition element pre- 
sented itself. It was healthy that they 
did so. They were there, and they 
spoke up in no uncertain terms. Again, 
we heard person after person arise and 
identify themselves as Jews. I wonder 
what the psycho-pathological implica- 
tions are, the compulsion to prove to 
a non-Jewish world that they too can 
be bigots. 

Person after person arose in the op- 
position section to set forth all of the 
hysterical fears that arise in such a sit- 
uation. Then before we had an oppor- 
tunity to adequately discuss the situa- 
tion, they walked out on us. 


Fear—All Kinds 

What is the basis of the opposition 
to the move-in of two _ professional, 
highly-educated people? I have not as 
yet met the Jones family, but they are 
spoken of very highly by those who 
have met them. I am sure they will 
take their garbage cans in during the 
day, they will mow their lawn and 
they won’t have any orgiastic parties 
at night to keep their neighbors up. 
What is the basis of the opposition? 
Why the hysteria, the rock throwing? 
One does not need to be a social psy- 
chologist to understand that the basis 
of it is fear. Fear, with capital letters. 
All kinds of fears, some of them fears 
capable of being verbalized and some 
deep and dark fears, hidden fears, fears 
which people aren’t even aware of and 
can’t articulate. 


Question Motives 

For example, there is the fear as to 
the motives which lie behind this 
move-in. What, for example, is the 
motive of the nominee, the white per- 
son who bought the building original- 
ly? Why did he do it? He has stated 
repeatedly that he is a close personal 
friend of the Negro couple. He has de- 
nied repeatedly that there is any profit 
in the transaction. He has denied with 
equal consistency that he acted for any 
motive other than that of trying to 
help this couple get the home they 
wanted, after having gone around with 
them for many months. I am not con- 
cerned with him. He served as a cata- 
lyst in the process; and I would just as 
soon that he were forgotten. Whatever 
his background is no one knows, but 
suppose it were true, as has been im- 
plied, that he comes from an extreme 
left-wing orientation, certainly this is 
not true of the Jones family. They are 
professing and practicing Roman Cath- 
olics who receive communion regular- 
ly, who are church-going members of 
St. Ambrose parish. There is no taint 
of communism associated with them. 

There is the fear of the possibility 





The older and universal eti- 
quette of race relations was such 
that none of us would ever say or 
do anything that might embar- 
rass or make life unpleasant for 
members of the other race. By 
“we” I mean those people who 
are genteel enough to communi- 
cate on a polite basis. The polite- 
ness in interracial circles in the 
South over the years has really 
been formidable! It has been so 
polite that communication was 
blunted. ... 

Anybody who says that the 
lines of communication are down 
is not reading the newspapers I’m 
reading. For the first time we can 
recognize opportunities for com- 
munication between Negroes and 
whites as equals. 

—Harold C. Fleming, 

Executive Director, Southern 

Regional Council 





The Stars and the Streets 


“Why the hysteria, the rock throwing? One does not need to be a social 
psychologist to understand that the basis is fear . . . all kinds . . . some 
capable of being verbalized and some deep and dark fears, hidden fears.” 





that outside groups may have planned 
all of this. I became aware, again, of 
the tremendous fear by white people 
of the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People. The 
N.A.A.C.P. is no more radical in rela- 
tionship to Negroes than the Amer- 
ican Jewish Congress is in relationship 
to Jews. It bears a very similar rela- 
tionship. It is an activist group which 
seeks to protect Negro rights. 


Let’s examine that fear for a brief 
moment. Suppose this were true, sup- 
pose this were a planned set-up, a test 
case to get a Negro family into Skokie. 
Do we expect that tomorrow, once the 
Joneses are allowed to live in peace, 
there will be a long line of Negroes 
waiting to move into Skokie? It is 
hardly likely. The economic level of a 
community determines the nature of 
its occupancy. 


Another Case 

Let me give you the case of Park 
Forest. A year ago, in December of 
1959, a Negro family moved into Park 
Forest. The Village authorities in Park 
Forest handled the matter with great 
dispatch. There were tensions in this 
thing but no serious problems. The 
family moved in and lives there now. 
There has been no mass exodus of 
white property owners. There are three 
homes for sale in the immediate area, 
and these three homes would be sold to 


Negro or white applicants. However, 
no Negro family has applied, because 
the cost is too high. 

Another thing about the Park Forest 
situation which will dispel yet another 
fear. The fear is that the move-in of 
one Jones family into this lovely bi- 
level home will be followed in a short 
time by 10 families in that home. The 
fact is that when we examine the 
voters lists we find that many Skokie 
families have fathers and mothers liv- 
ing with them, perhaps an unmarried 
aunt. Multiple occupancy has not oc- 
curred in Park Forest, and it is not 
likely to happen in Skokie. 


Not Wanted 

Another fear has been what the mo- 
tive of David and Lois Jones is. Why 
does this family want to live in a com- 
munity where they are not wanted? I 
was speaking this past Wednesday eve- 
ning to one of our active members, a 
member of our board. We were discuss- 
ing this matter; and I pointed out that 
one of the questions that is being asked 
is why the couple wants to move here. 
The response of the other gentleman 
in the conversation was, “When I 
moved to Lincolnwood 10 years ago, 
they were still overturning the garbage 
cans of Jewish residents every morn- 
ing. We would set our garbage cans 
out at night, and every morning we 
would find that the garbage cans had 
been overturned on Jewish lawns. We 
knew we weren’t wanted. I moved to 
Lincolnwood because I wanted a nice 
home, a nice suburban area to raise my 
children, space to live in and to grow 
in.” 

This is similar to the answer that 
David Jones gave Father Sauer when 
he was asked this question last night. 
“You know, Father Sauer, we have no 
children. We want this to happen while 
we are childless; we want to know 
where we stand. We can take it as 
adults. We would like to find a place 
before we begin to have children 
where we know that our children can 
grow, can flourish and will not be made 
second-class citizens. I don’t want that 
place to be the Negro ghetto of Evans- 
ton (Chicago suburb) or Chicago.” 

Now you may agree or disagree with 
him, but it certainly is understandable. 
He has his problems, he has his aims, 
he has his ambitions, he has his stars— 
as we have, too. 


Primary Fear 

The primary fear is the fear of the 
destruction of property values in the 
community; this is what sets off the 
pattern. 

We had a very articulate Jewish 
man at our meeting this afternoon with 
the officers of the Niles’ Township Real 
Estate Board who plays a very crucial 
role in the entire situation. He set forth 
all of the cynicism and skepticism and 
materialism of our times. He said that 
the only thing that counts is the dollar 
and property values, “I have nothing 
against this family, I wouldn’t mind 
living next door to them but...” and 
the implication was, “but I will burn 
them in crematoria, or asphyxiate them 





New Skokie Resident .. . 


.. . Mrs David Jones says: 

“A lot of people have welcomed 
us, and we’re happy we made the 
move. There have been some nasty 
remarks, but we know there are 
many more good people here than 
bad ones.” 

—Chicago Daily News, 
February 23, 1961 





in gas chambers if they threaten my 
economic welfare.” 


Some Fears Valid 

Now there are valid fears. There are 
men and women in that community 
who have sunk their life-savings in 
their homes, as you and I have done, 
as most of us have done, and this fear 
of the destruction of the value of their 
property is a very serious one. There 
will be passed out to you before you 
leave tonight some literature on the 
subject. I would like you to study it. 
It has to do specifically with the ques- 
tion of property values in integrated 
neighborhoods. This afternoon, as I 
said a moment ago, we met with the 
executives of the Niles Township Real 
Estate Board, headed by Sam Carra. 
They told us that property values de- 
cline only when white people panic and 
leave the community in droves or play 
into the hands of unscrupulous outside 
real estate interests who try to get 
them to sell at a loss in order to resell 
the buildings at a substantial profit. 
This has been the pattern in every 
community where whites have gotten 
frightened and left and run away. This 
is the only danger to property values. 


No Need to Run 

These next days are crucial. There 
have been a lot of wild threats about 
“for sale” signs; thus far there is only 
one in the area, and that was put up 
some weeks before the Negro move-in 
occurred. So far the real estate dealers 
who are being approached are coun- 
selling people that there is no need to 
run away. Of course, we can’t control 
two things: direct sale of homes by peo- 
ple advertising in the newspapers; out- 
side real estate interests, the under- 
world of the real estate business com- 
ing in. 

I am going to have passed out to you 
later on literature relating to this 
whole question of property values. I 
would like you to study it, because we 
are sure of our facts, we are confident 
of them. The moment there is a panic 
among the residents, the whole mar- 
ket drops, and homes are worth noth- 
ing. 

Dear friends, at the risk of taking a 
moment or two more, because the is- 
sue is so terribly important, I would 
like to say that some of us are con- 
cerned with this larger issue. We are 
concerned with the problem of what 
lies beyond, what the implications are 
for our children, for American society 
of which we are a part. One of the real 
estate men who was present today in 
opening his remarks said, “You know, 
we are all the children of God sitting 
here around the table talking about 
other children of God.” He expressed 
pithily what was in our minds. 


Run to —Where? 

Last Monday evening, in the home 
of one of the neighbors which I visited, 
a resident said to me, “I am going to 
kiss Skokie good-bye as of tomorrow 
morning. I am putting on a ‘for sale’ 
sign. I am getting out of here.” I re- 
plied to him, “Where are you going to 
run? Where are you going to go?” This 
is the pattern of life in America as it 
is going to develop in the next decade. 

The signs are clear. American so- 
ciety will no longer be a segregated 
society. Where would he go—to Kenil- 
worth, perhaps? How long are we go- 
ing to flee, pull up our families from 
the homes which we poured so much 
into and run away because of ground- 
less fears? What is Skokie going to be, 
another Deerfield, another Little Rock? 
Will Skokie be a name to be heard in 


COMMUNITY 


the Congo and other parts of the world 
where the millions of people of color 
are arising for the first time in their 
history to assert their rights as free 
men and women? Or will it be a sym- 
bol of intelligent living together of 
people? 

I stood up and made a somewhat 
impassioned statement last Tuesday 
night at the courtroom, in which I said 
to my Jewish co-religionists, “Where 
have you been all these years? Has the 
death of six million Jews meant noth- 
ing to you? Where have we Americans, 
Jew and non-Jew alike, been all these 
years? Has the second world war meant 
nothing to you? Has the lesson not 
been learned that American society can 
no longer continue on the basis of de- 
nial of rights to citizens; that the world 
can no longer exist on the basis of a 
non-segregated ‘have’ against a segre- 
gated ‘have not’? That a person has not 
only constitutional right but a moral 
right to live where he wants and to 
raise his children to be decent neigh- 
bors if he has the background and the 
money to be able to buy into an area 
such as this?” (A colleague of mine has 
said that it is not the color of a per- 
son’s skin but the color of his cash that 
should be the determining factor.) 


Ashamed of Some 

I am ashamed of those Jews who 
spoke in the terms that they did. I am 
not ashamed of Jews who have doubts 
and fears, for you and we share the 
problems of the community in which 
we live, but the venom, the incitement 
to riot, the incitement to violence 
which was typical of some was a 
shameful thing. I suspect these are 
people to whom the slaughter of six 
million meant nothing and who, if they 
had lived in Hitler Germany, would 
have sold out their co-religionists for 
the sake of property values. 

What can you do? The picture is not 
all black. There have been more and 
more neighbors coming to the fore; 
they were there last Tuesday night, 
and they signed their names as want- 
ing to help. A healthy proportion of 
Jews among them live in the imme- 
diate area. I am proud of a woman 
who sits in the congregation tonight, 
Vivian (Mrs. Mayer) Channon, who 
volunteered to help when this first 
came to her attention and who has 
been on the telephone at the request 
of the Niles Township Jewish Commu- 
nity Council making calls to organiza- 
tions giving them the general back- 
ground of the situation. This is the 
type of thing that makes me proud of 
some of the people of our Congrega- 
tion. 

What can we do? Permit me to 
quote from a letter to Vivian Channon 
written by Jane Weston: 


1) A visit or visits by a small 
group of friendly neighbors (we 
are using the word “neighbors” to 
mean people who do not necessar- 
ily live in the same block as the 
Joneses) to the family to express 
welcome and support. 

2) Work with the organizations 
of which you are members to 
spread the facts of the situation, 
squelch rumors, and to obtain or- 
ganizational support and approval 
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Skokie Residents Work to Allay Fears 


Call meeting same day as move-in to ease tensions 


NEGRO COUPLE MOVED into our 

town January 31st. On the eve of 
their move-in (January 30) three win- 
dows were broken in the house they 
had purchased, and a small group of 
hostile people gathered outside. These 
events brought prompt police action, 
and there have been no further disturb- 
ances of that nature. 

On the 3lst the Human Relations 
Council of Niles Township met with 
some interested Skokie residents, in- 
cluding myself. We decided that im- 
mediate action to ease tensions and 
allay fears was needed. We agreed to 
contact neighbors and friends and in- 
vite them to a meeting that same night 
in the courtroom of the village police 
station. Because of the short notice we 
expected that attendance would not 
exceed 25 people. When we arrived 
that night, we were stunned to find the 
room almost filled with about 100 peo- 
ple. 

Keith Kavanaugh, president of the 
Human Relations Council, convened 
the meeting with the statement that 
our town was presented with a great 
opportunity. He asked that each one 
introduce himself and identify the or- 
ganization, if any, he represented. The 
majority present were just citizens in- 
terested in helping. 

The Rev. Raymond Bond of Central 
Methodist Church, Rabbi Sidney Ja- 
cobs of Niles Township Jewish Congre- 
gation, and Father Arthur Sauer of St. 
Peter’s Catholic Church were asked to 
tell what their efforts prior to the 
move-in had been. John McDermott of 


the Catholic Interracial Council gave 
a brief sketch of the new neighbors, 
and Aimee Isgrig of the Illinois Human 
Relations Commission told the “tale 
of two cities’—Park Forest and Deer- 
field. 

As Miss Isgrig was speaking, the 
calm was shattered by arrival of sev- 
eral dozen more people who began a 
raucous cacophony of voices: 

“Do you pay taxes here?” “Who are 
you to tell us what to do?” “Why did 
they have to come here?” These and 
other remarks were heard in the many- 
voiced confusion. Miss Isgrig was un- 
able to continue. 

Mr. Kavanaugh had difficulty regain- 
ing order. He fairly shouted to the new 
arrivals that they would certainly be 
heard, but that order must be main- 
tained. Some quieted down, but others 
continued their disorderly actions dur- 
ing the talks of subsequent speakers. 

At this point a young man with a 
wine-colored birthmark covering half 
his face stood up in the front of the 





by Betty Quinn 
room and addressed the new arrivals: 

“As you can see,” he began, “I am 
not white.” For the first time all were 
shamed into silence. With voice break- 
ing, the young man continued: 

“Our lot line abuts the lot line of 
our new neighbors. I am a university 
professor. My wife works, and all that 
we have is invested in our home. It is 
our dream. If we lose it, we lose every- 
thing. But we want to live in peace 
with our new neighbors and hope you 
will do the same.” 

From this point on, Mr. Kavanaugh 
was able to conduct the meeting in an 
orderly fashion. Our Village Manager 
read the statement of the Board of 
Trustees, declaring that constitutional 
and property rights of all citizens, new 
and old, would be maintained and pro- 
tected to insure peace and the good 
name of our town. The clergy spoke of 
the practical morality the situation re- 
quired. 

Questions were asked by those up- 
set by the move-in, and answered— 
even if not answered to the satisfac- 
tion of the protesting ones. The meet- 
ing ended with many doubts, fears, 
and _ hostilities unresolved, but a 
healthy climate of communication was 
opened through which resolution of the 
situation will, we pray, take place 
eventually. 


Mrs. Quinn is a Skokie housewife. No- 
tified by Friendship House several days be- 
fore the Jones’ move-in, she and her hus- 
band Donald told others of their willingness 
to help—and thus were called upon to meet 
with the Human Relations Council. 





of the statement by the Village 
Board which affirms its intention 
to protect the constitutional and 
civil rights of all citizens of Sko- 
kie, old and new. 

3) Individual and organizational 
support of religious leaders, some 
of whom are playing a leading part 
in community relations work at 
this time. 

4) Possible help in manning the 
information desk or rumor clinic 
(or whatever it is called) when this 
is set up in village hall. 

5) Work on a library project to 
assure the community of a good, 
objective collection of works on 
various aspects of race relations, 
housing, etc. There are a number 
of very good reference books on 
housing which were published in 
1960. 


I cannot dispel the image of this cou- 
ple, a young couple like you and me, 
married for four years. Remember 
what it was like when you were mar- 
ried four years and moved into a new 
neighborhood? How would you have 
felt if there were squad cars in front 
of you and in the rear of you, and you 
had the feeling of hate around you? 
You will say to me, “They asked for 
it!” Sure they did, because the alterna- 
tive of that was peace but no hope, 
peace but hopelessness, back into the 
ghetto of their fathers from which 


they would never emerge again. 

Dear friends, I have gone beyond the 
wonted time of a sermon to discuss this 
matter. Let me say this by way of brief 
conclusion. The United States Bureau 
of the Census has released recently the 
figures of the growth of communities 
in Cook County in the decade between 
1950 and 1960. According to those pop- 
ulation statistics, Skokie led 101 muni- 
cipalities in Cook County in population 
growth in 10 years. We had in 1950 
14,832 residents in Skokie, we had in 
1960 59,364, an increase of exactly 300 
per cent. 


All-American 


What will this great community and 
this growing community be like in the 
future? We applied this year for the 
All-American City Award. We will be 
rejected because of the charges that 
Skokie is a segregated city. I want to 
see Skokie merit the All-American 
City Award, not the all-white city 
award, not the all-segregated commu- 
nity award, but the All-American 
award. We can do it if, as intelliegnt 
men and women, as men and women 
fundamentally who want the same 
things in life as our neighbors do, we 
work together and cooperate. 


In the third century a man named 
Shmuel, who never heard of integra- 
tion or the problems that face our com- 
plicated American life today, said that 
he was as familiar with the stars as 
the streets in his home town. Let us 
try to reach to the stars and give to 
all men, whatever their color or their 
racial or religious or national origin 
may be, the same opportunity to reach 
and touch those stars, while we walk 
the streets of Skokie—secure all of us, 
safe all of us, at peace all of us—as we 
walk towards the new frontier and the 
new horizons of which a young man 
who is President of the United States 
has spoken in such eloquent terms. 

We knew the day would come. I have 
anticipated it many times. I spoke of 
it in the High Holy Day sermon. The 
day is now here, the hour has arrived, 
the challenge is flung. How will you 
and I meet this test? May God give us 
strength and courage to meet it as 
Jews and as Americans in the finest 
sense of both heritages. 

Amen. 


Rabbi Jacobs delivered the above sermon 
to the Sabbath Eve Service of The Niles 
Township Jewish Congregation, Skokie, IIli- 
nois, three days after the move-in of Skokie’s 
first Negro family. 

















news briefs 


No Bars 


NEW LONDON, Connecticut. The 
doors of the United States Coast Guard 
Academy are open to qualified Ne- 
groes, according to the school’s super- 
intendent, Rear Admiral Stephen H. 
Evans. 


President Kennedy, concerned to 
note the absence of Negroes among 
the Coast Guard group marching in the 
inaugural parade, called attention to 
the lack. The President was told that 
there are no Negroes at the academy, 
and only one among the Coast Guard’s 
2,500 officers. 


Rear Admiral Evans said that no di- 
rectives had been received from the 
White House, although it was reported 
that President Kennedy had told acad- 
emy officials to make certain that qual- 
ified Negroes are considered for ad- 
mission. 


At least one Negro has been grad- 
uated from the school, according to the 
superintendent. 


“We have enrolled at the academy 
Americans of many races and nation- 
alities,” he said. “I see no reason un- 
der the regulations why a Negro could 
not become a cadet if he met other 
qualifications.” 


Respect Law 


LEXINGTON, Kentucky. The annual 
Court of Appeals banquet sponsored 
by the Fayette County Bar Associa- 
tion heard Pulitzer Prize - winning 
Ralph McGill, editor of the Atlanta 
Constitution, pay tribute to Kentucky 
for meeting “the test of respecting the 
process of law” in regard to the Su- 
preme Court’s desegregation decision 
of 1954. 

“Unlike some of its less fortunate 
neighbors,” said editor McGill, “it hon- 
estly met the South’s test of respect 
for the process of law and the Con- 
stitution when in May, 1954, your state 
did not join in massive resistance to 
the Constitution and its guarantee of 
human rights.” 


McGill added, “We have become 
familiar with the damage done us 
abroad by the ugly American. We are 
beginning to understand the danger 
done us at home by the ugly South- 
erner.” 

American diplomats in some areas, 
he told his listeners, have almost im- 
possible jobs because of events in Lit- 
tle Rock, New Orleans, and Georgia. 

“Tt is no secret at all,” he said, “that 
the action of defiance of the law and 
the Constitution [in these areas] has 
done our national security great harm 
and made almost impossible the task 
of our diplomats.” 


McGill referred to the judiciary as 
the most valuable of all the branches 
of government in defending the rights 
and liberties of American citizens. The 
Supreme Court, he said, is “the great 
umbrella which is over us all to pro- 
tect us from the heat and storms of 
domestic tyranny and to inspire us 
against foreign tyranny as well.” 


OK Weaver 


WASHINGTON, D.C. After several 
hours of debate the Senate finally con- 
firmed President Kennedy’s appoint- 
ment of Robert C. Weaver, New York 
City Negro, as federal housing admin- 
istrator. 

The candidate was characterized by 
critics as an extremist in the field of 
racially integrated housing, and by 
supporters as a dedicated American 
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who can be counted on to do a good 
job. 


Weaver’s nomination was the first of 
the President’s selections for high gov- 
ernment posts to meet with any major 
Senate opposition. 


Southern senators insisted that 
builders in their sections would be 
slow to develop housing projects with 
Weaver in charge of federal programs. 
Charges of subversive associations 
raised against the nominee were la- 
beled smears by his supporters, who 
pointed to President Kennedy’s state- 
ment that Weaver had undergone a 
full F.B.I. investigation. 


CORE Plans 


LEXINGTON, Kentucky. The CORE 
(Congress of Racial Equality) National 
Council meeting in Lexington, Ken- 
tucky Lincoln’s birthday weekend, 
planned a three-pronged assault upon 
segregation in every section of the na- 
tion. 

An intensive three-week interracial 
training institute will be scheduled in 
the upper south. The institute will pro- 
vide leaders with techniques for end- 
ing discrimination in places of public 
accommodation such as theatres and 
lunch counters. 


In the north there will be a two-week 
workshop on housing and employment 
discrimination. In the deep south a ma- 
jor action project is designed to open 
public buildings, transportation facil- 
ities, and lunch rooms. 


Continue Sit-ins 

The Council urged “sit-ins, picketing, 
and other appropriate action against 
discrimination in areas where it con- 
tinues to exist. To such action we offer 
our fullest support... . 


“It is the recommendation of the Na- 
tional Council of CORE that our eco- 
nomic boycott in the North against 
variety and drug store chains be con- 
tinued until reasonable progress is 
made in desegregation of lunch coun- 
ters in the deep South. We further 
urge that diversified methods for af- 
fectuating this boycott be developed, 
not relying on picketing alone.” 


Richard Haley, field secretary as- 
signed to Fayette and Haywood coun- 
ties, reported to the Council meeting. 
The Council then voted to continue 
financial support for the farmers who 
have dared to register to vote. 





"1 arose and am still 
with thee“: alleluia! 


The Lord is visen 3 
alleluia : alleluia! 


Approve 


WASHINGTON, D.C. A postal career 
man, Christopher Columbus Scott, has 
been appointed deputy assistant post- 
master general for transportation by 
President Kennedy. The post received 
by the superintendent of outgoing mails 
in Los Angeles, is the highest ever giv- 
en to a Negro in the postal service. 


African Bar 


WASHINGTON, D.C. Racial discrimi- 
nation in this country is probably the 
greatest barrier to better understand- 
ing with the nations of Africa, in the 
opinion of three Democratic senators. 


Senators Frank Church of Idaho, 
Frank E. Moss of Utah, and Gale W. 
McGee of Wyoming came to this con- 
clusion after a 22,000 mile trip which 
covered 16 countries. 

In their report to the Senate the 
three declared: 


“Continuing efforts are made to point 
out the facts that ... our official na- 
tional policy is totally opposed to seg- 
regation, and that our Government is 
doing a great deal to bring about a 
quickening of action in this field. 


“The central fact remains that even 
those Africans who understand our 
problems and respect our efforts quite 
naturally cannot help but react emo- 
tionally to widely advertised instances 
of racial intolerance or violence in this 
country.” 


Ordains 3 


LITCHFIELD, Connecticut. Today 
(February 25) marks the first time in 
the history of the United States that 
a white candidate for the priesthood 
has been ordained by a Negro Roman 
Catholic bishop. 


Three seminarians of the Montfort 
Fathers here were ordained by Bishop 
Remy Augustin, himself a Montfort Fa- 
ther. They are the Rev. Everett M. 
Brown of Central Falls, Rhode Island; 
the Rev. M. Joseph Minsterman of 
Scottdale, Pennsylvania, and the Rev. 
Donald A. Leclerc of Claremont, New 
Hampshire. 


Bishop Augustin, apostolic adminis- 
trator of the Port au Prince archdio- 
cese in Haiti, was exiled from Haiti 
January 10 by the government. 


Take Stand 


PORTLAND, Oregon. A “manifesto of 
conscience” which calls for help to 
minority groups in obtaining suitable 
housing has been adopted by Catholic 
lay organizations meeting here. 

The manifesto urges Catholics “to 
make known their willingness to wel- 
come into their neighborhood any resi- 
dent regardless of race, creed, or na- 
tional origin.” 


Notes UN Riot 


NEW YORK, New York. It is natural 
that American Negroes should protest 
the Congo developments which led to 
the murder of Patrice Lumumba, Roy 
Wilkins, NAACP (National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple) executive secretary, declared this 
week. But the demonstrations at the 
United Nations on February 15 do not 
“represent either the sentiment or the 
tactics of American Negroes,” Mr. Wil- 
kins said. 


The truth, he asserted, is that too 
many of our citizens and public offi- 
cials have failed to appreciate the deep 
and warm feeling American Negroes 
have toward the efforts of Africans to 
achieve freedom from colonialism. 


“This emotion,” Mr. Wilkins de- 
clared, “is heightened as they note the 
discriminations and inequalities they 
themselves continue to suffer 98 years 
after the Emancipation Proclamation.” 


The result is that American Negroes 
tend to identify themselves with the 
Africans, he said. 


POLICE STEM 
DIXIE RIOT 


by Dorothy Besal 


ARRIVED IN MONTGOMERY, 

ALABAMA at Thanksgiving time 
last year to find that city in a state of 
nerves over an upcoming football 
game. The Ku Klux Klan had been 
holding rallies and was trying to stir 
up racial violence. Eleven crosses, the 
words “November 24th” printed be- 
neath them, had been burned in Mont- 
gomery during the previous week. All 
over the city signs were appearing 
urging white people to turn out at 
the football game by the thousands to 
“do something.” 


For 36 years two Negro schools, Ala- 
bama State College and Tuskegee In- 
stitute, have played their annual 
Thanksgiving Day football game in 
Montgomery’s Crampton Bowl. Weeks 
before the game Police Commissioner 
L. B. Sullivan had asked the public 
athletic board to deny the use of 
Crampton Bowl to the Negro schools 
this year because he feared that ani- 
mosity dating back to sit-in demonstra- 
tions in February and March would 
flare again. The board permitted the 
game, but the city commission denied 
Alabama State a permit to hold its 
traditional pre-game downtown parade. 


Previous Tension 

Underlying racial tensions had risen 
to the surface in February when a 
group of Negro students from Alabama 
State College had staged a sit-in dem- 
onstration, the first in Montgomery, at 
the County Court House lunch room. 
On March 1 over 1,000 Negro students 
marched to the state capitol, held a 
prayer meeting, and left. When a sec- 
ond prayer meeting at the capitol was 
scheduled for March 6, Commissioner 
Sullivan said: “Apparently it is the de- 
sire of the Negro trouble-makers to 
further incite the tense situation that 
exists in Montgomery.” 

This time 5,000 whites were at the 
capitol waiting for the demonstrators. 
The police stopped the Negroes across 
the street from the capitol grounds but 
did not stop the whites from rushing 
at them. Fire hoses were pointed at 
the Negroes. Not until the Negro dem- 
onstration was crushed did the police 
disperse the whites. 


Do Mob’s Bidding 

Harold C. Fleming, Executive Direc- 
tor of the Southern Regional Council, 
in commenting on this incident wrote: 
“. . . the police, in the name of pre- 
venting ‘trouble’ and acting their tra- 
ditional role of guardians of a segre- 
gated society, crushed the Negro dem- 
onstration, in effect doing the bidding 
of the white mob.” 


After this rout of the Negroes on 
March 6 the traditional role of the po- 
lice in Montgomery began to undergo 
a change. Commissioner Sullivan now 
said: “From here on out, we don’t in- 
tend to allow any demonstrations on 
the part of either Negroes or whites. 
. . . I want a force of men, however, 
who will be fair, firm and impartial.” 
He warned that police would deal 
promptly with any outbreaks of vio- 
lence and that state police and sheriff’s 


. ++ Cont. on page 7 


The background information in the above 
article is to be found in RACIAL VIO- 
LENCE AND LAW ENFORCEMENT by 
George McMillan, published by the South- 
ern Regional Council, 5 Forsyth Street, NW, 
Atlanta 3, Georgia. 


This 32-page pamphlet discusses police 
roles during racially tense situations in 
Chattanooga, Montgomery, and Little Rock. 
Mr. McMillan concludes that a reversal of 
roles has been forced on the Southern police 
officer, who now must protect the non-vio- 
lent Negroes from the whites. 
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F.H. TEACHER SEMINAR 


Enthusiasm Tempered 
with Experience 


Teacher finds Friendship House 
Seminar has refreshing spirit 
of interest, wonder, humility 


by Sister M. Kateri, C.S.J. 


HE TWENTIETH CENTURY is a 

century which has its pronounced 
share of the alarmists and the exces- 
sively complacent individuals. There 
are sO many important issues about 
which we should be deeply concerned, 
that the result is often no concern for 
anything since due concern cannot be 
given to each. Many, sophisticated in 
their maturity, feel that those who are 
deeply concerned about anything, con- 
cerned enough to do something about 
it, are tending toward the mental im- 
maturity or imprudence of the oft- 
mentioned sophomore. 


At the meetings of the Teachers’ 
Seminar, held at Friendship House on 
four Saturdays from October 22 to No- 
vember 12, 1960, there was a refresh- 
ing attitude and spirit among the par- 
ticipants—one of keen interest, won- 
derment, humility, and enthusiasm 
tempered with experience. All were 
eager to receive, to give, to share, and 
to take home ideas and attitudes, to do 
and lead. 


At times, the numbers in attendance 
were a bit disappointing, and yet the 
effect that even a handful of enthu- 
siastic teachers can have is incalcula- 
ble. However, over the four weeks the 
registrations reached a good total. The 
number of teachers registered was 39, 
some of whom attended all or several 
of the four sessions. In all, 164 regis- 
trations for the four Saturdays were 
taken; these included a number of stu- 
dents and non-teaching adults who at- 
tended programs of special interest. 


Views and Actions 


The Friendship House staff commit- 
tee who planned the seminar realized 
that it is comparatively easy to the- 
orize and convince others of certain 
views, but to convince others to change 
not only views but actions as well re- 
quires example from others and prac- 


tice. Thus, Friendshp House encour- 
aged all to partake in their Home Visit 
program in which a group of four or 
five joins a Friendship House worker 
on a hour or two visit to the home of 
some Negroes of the middle class. Dur- 
ing the Seminar the first half of each 
Saturday’s program was devoted to 
such visits. 


Discuss Prejudice 

Conversation on these visits followed 
the varying interests of the host and 
visitors. Topics of conversation were 
usually concerned with some aspect of 
the broad topic, racial prejudice: hous- 
ing, segregated and integrated schools, 
job inequality, erroneous opinions of 
white or black supremacy, personal re- 
actions of prejudice and its manifesta- 
tions. 

In themselves, the home visits were 
most informative, broadening, and uni- 
fying. All participants were impressed 
with their visit and deeply grateful to 
the Friendship House workers who so 
freely gave of their time to plan and 
make possible these visits, and also to 
the families who were so cordially 
generous in opening their homes to 
hosts of strange visitors and in giving 
such personal insights to the racial 
problem. 

The seminar opened with Monsignor 
Cantwell’s stirring challenge to live the 





Christ-life in all areas, not excluding 
the racial area. Christ wants integra- 
tion and has proved it in His establish- 
ment of a church that was and is to be 
catholic. Miss Tena Roseman reviewed 
the part the Negro has played in 
American history while Mr. Gerald 
Bullock gave some first-hand informa- 
tion on the goals and practices of the 
NAACP and CORE. He explained that 
these groups forbade the use of any 
physical violence to enforce their 
views; nevertheless, although these 
groups will not administer any physi- 
cal violence, they have at times had 
to “turn the other cheek.” 
. 

From Experience 

The second Saturday Miss Herrick 
led a panel on “Teaching Experiences 
in Integrated and All-Negro Schools” 
—a most informative group as all pan- 
elists spoke from their own experiences 
as teachers and some reminisced a bit 
into their own student years when they 
personally coped with the problem 
from the other side of the desk. (I was 
unable to attend the third session, at 
which Negro and white high school 
students gave their experiences.) 

John Kearney on the final Saturday 
explained some of the psychological 
aspects of prejudice, and Mrs. Charle- 
mae Rollins spoke on “Teaching Good 
Human Relations” through the effec- 
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tive use of books. The seminar closed 
with the lucid and striking comments 
of Father Rollins Lambert, who spoke 
on “What the Negro Thinks of the 
Catholic Church.” Father stated that 
of all churches, the one which should 
ogically attract a minority group, 
Negroes in particular, would be the 
one which is not exclusive but truly 
catholic, yet only five per cent of Ne- 
groes are Catholics—a statement which 
provoked much self-examination by 
each one present on what one preaches 
and what one practices. 

As is true of so many teachers’ meet- 
ings, the contacts made and views 
shared before and after the meetings 
were likewise most beneficial. 

The freedom with which the two 
races discussed the racial issue at 
Friendship House was indeed an up- 
lifting experience. The broad-minded- 
ness, realism, and maturity of all 
stimulated the conclusion that the ra- 
cial problem is not a simple one to 
solve, that its unpleasant facets are 
the results of a lack of understanding 
in many areas, and yet, recognizing 
the complexity of the situation, those 
attending the seminar realized how 
much each individual could and should 
do to help His Kingdom come. 


Sister Kateri teaches at Nazareth Acad- 
emy, LaGrange Park, Illinois. 
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. +. Cont. from page 6 
deputies were to reinforce city police 
as needed. 

On Thanksgiving Day I decided to 
go to Crampton Bowl and see for my- 
self if the police meant business. The 
above quoted Harold C. Fleming has 
said: “In the continuing racial crisis 
of the South, the police have two basic 
responsibilities: to enforce the laws 
with absolute impartiality; and second- 
ly, to maintain a climate of public or- 
der in which constitutional liberties 
can be freely exercised, by white men 
or Negroes, by integrationists or segre- 
gationists. 

“. . . For too many years in the 
South the police were assumed to be 
an arm of the white race to keep the 
Negroes in their place. Where this at- 
titude lingers there is scant chance for 
the orderly resolution of racial con- 
troversy.” I wanted to see if the city 
officials of Montgomery were learning 
these lessons. 

When I arrived at the stadium, at 
about 12:30, there were about 25 white 
people scattered over the full length 
of the block across the street from the 
stadium. A news broadcaster had men- 
tioned that no whites were being al- 
lowed to cross the street, but since I 
was already on the “Negro side,” I de- 
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cided to stay there. No one stopped me 
although many stared. 

I approached a policeman and asked 
him if anyone had been demonstrating 
or causing any trouble. I said that 
things looked calm now and that I 
wondered if I had missed anything. He 
replied that there had not been any 
demonstrations so far and added: 
“Lady, if anyone starts any trouble 
around here it’ll be us.” I looked around 
and saw policemen in cars, on motor- 
cycles, leading police dogs, and just 
walking. 


Carries Brick 

One white man, carrying a brick in 
his hand, emerged from the midst of 
the crowd of Negroes entering the sta- 
dium. It seemed as though he wanted 
to get right into the middle of the 
crowd but was not going to do it with- 
out a weapon. After moving a little 
apart from the group he dropped the 
brick and continued walking away. A 
little later he came back, minus the 
brick, and just stood watching and 
waiting. 

There were about 10 cars parked 
near the end of the block, filled with 
white people who never did get out of 
their cars. I wondered if they would 
have rallied to the “cause” if the KKK 


or some such group had started demon- 
strating. 

Across the street teenagers began to 
congregate, arriving in groups of two 
or three. A few more white adults now 
joined the line of spectators but there 
was no noise, no demonstrations, no 
disorder. Within an hour and a half 
there were 50 or 60 whites there. 

By this time I began to wish there 
were someone to whom I could talk 
freely. I struck up a conversation with 
a Negro woman who was waiting for 
a bus. This was not a very “free” con- 
versation, however, as she kept pacing 
back and forth, and only when she 
came near could we quietly exchange 
words. Some whites seated in a car 
parked about five feet from us only 
served to increase the pressure we both 
felt. Yet it did help to be able to let 
someone know where my sympathies 
were. 

The Negro people arriving for the 
game had been entering the stadium, 
seeming not to take much notice of 
the group across the street. They 
seemed to be behaving naturally and 
calmly, but the knowledge that vio- 
lence might break out at any moment 
created an atmosphere of tension. I 
wondered if they felt calm interiorly. 

As kick-off time approached occa- 


sional cheers were heard from inside 
Crampton Bowl. When the game began 
at 1:30 the white crowd started to thin 
out. By 2:00 only a handful of white 
adults plus a group of about 20 teen- 
agers were left. When this, now or- 
ganized, group of teenagers was asked 
to depart, it started to form a double 
column and slowly walked down the 
sidewalk. 


Disperse Group 

Then most of the available police- 
men, dogs and all, some on the side- 
walk, some on the street, quickly sur- 
rounded this “parade” and escorted it 
away from the stadium area while po- 
lice cars and motorcycles cruised along- 
side. When the teenagers had been 
escorted in this way for about two 
blocks, the group began to break up 
and go home. 

The precautions taken by the Mont- 
gomery police had been effective. The 
Negro people were allowed to “enjoy” 
the football game. In the face of a clear 
cut policy on the preservation of law 
and order the KKK led mob of 10,000 
white people had never shown up. 


Dorothy Besal is on the staff of Friend- 
ship House, where she works as Circulation 
Manager of COMMUNITY. 





Come get in line— 
there’s room 

for you 

at 


FRIENDSHIP 
HOUSE’S 


Summer 
Weekends 


at 
Childerley Farm 


(near Chicago) 


July 14-16 
August 18-20, 1961 


WHAT THEY SAY... 
A SISTER: 

“The picture brought back happy 
memories of a well-spent, pleasant, re- 
freshing week-end. My gratitude to all 
there who helped to make it so. I’ll 
never forget it.” 


A SEMINARIAN: 

“But somehow the Childerley week- 
end did infect me and perhaps all who 
attended with a touch of the unfor- 
gettable. Many factors conspired to do 
so—the talks, the liturgy, and espe- 
cially the personal contacts and con- 
versations with a magnificent group of 


people. 

“The talks were the focal point of 
the weekend. The spiritual talks by 
Monsignors Hillenbrand and Cantwell 
demonstrated why these two have long 
been inspiring leaders in the formation 
of lay apostles.” 


A FAMILY MAN: 

“I found, too, that the temporary 
withdrawal from the noise of everyday 
living and the press of everyday prob- 
lems to the peace and tranquility of 
thoughtful, prayerful consideration of 
a common problem has the effect of 


Priests, Seminarians, Sisters, Laity, all ages, newcomers, old-timers 


ordering our thoughts, bolstering our 
convictions, and strengthening our for- 
titude.” 


A YOUNG WORKER: 

“The attitude of the young people 
who were among the participants was 
especially heartwarming to me.” 


A TEACHER: 

“I don’t know exactly the moment 
the idea struck me, but I began to real- 
ize again there is hope for mankind 
and its problems. After this realization 
came a renewed dedication to my re- 


sponsibility for working toward a 
change for the better.” 


AN F.H. “OLDTIMER” 

“The weekend is a (possibly) curious 
paradox. It affords an escape from real- 
ity by offering reality itself.” 


COST: A fee of $18.00 covers tuition, 
room and board; special rates for mar- 
ried couples. A few scholarships are 
available, please apply. 

FOR INFORMATION, WRITE: Betty 


Plank, Friendship House, 4233 South 
Indiana Avenue, Chicago 53, Illinois. 


SEVENTH ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION DRIVE 
View Founot .. . Meow Future 


Dear Subscriber, 


The May issue will bring the “new look” to COMMUNITY, and 
to our subscriber files, too, we hope. Won’t you help 


It is because of the generosity you have shown to our appeals in 
the past, that we have the courage to come to you again this year. 
You have been, and I am sure will continue to be, our best salesman. 


Although the long-postponed price increase to $2.00 will be put 
into effect this May, it will still be a struggle for us to meet only the 
very basic costs of publishing. In order to continue with the work of 
COMMUNITY. we must increase the number of subscribers. Our 


future depends upon you! 


So that you won’t have to cut up your copy of COMMUNITY, 
we are sending you a subscription blank in the mail, rather than 


printing one here. Please help us. 
DOROTHY BESAL, Circulation Manager 


Rates Prior to May 3lst: 


$1.25 a year foreign * single copy 10¢ 


$1.00 a year * 
AND, IN e Bulk orders: 


10-99 copies to one address 7¢ each 
100 or more copies 5¢ 
Rates After May 3lst: 
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IT’S TIME FOR COMMUNITY, ) , 
$2.25 a year foreign e single copy 25¢ 


10-99 copies to one address 15¢ each 
100 or more copies 10¢ each 


$2.00 a year e 
e Bulk orders: 


A CHANGE! TOO! 
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